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^ The second. publication of the "Occasional Papers 

in Education'' series focuses upon the federally funded ESEA 
Title I compensatory education programs in existence in many 
school districts in New Jersey during' the 1975-76 academic 
year, * ' • * , ' 

'This publication, titled "An Analysis' of SSEA 
Titie I pata in New Jersey/* and the research ^it' is based 
upon are a result of a grant awarded to the New Jersey ^ ^ 
Department, of Education in 1976 by the National Insitute af 
Education. The purpose of the'grant award,was to:" '1) 
develop a comprehensive dat;base containing all pertinent 
-ESEA -Tit lei I -information in ;New Jersey ^ for- the 1975-76 - 
academic year; and 2) from that database, in conjunction 
with other relevant data, exa?mine the rela1rion^h~ip-4>,etWeen 
concentration and set:vices of ESEA Title'l programs in the 
state. u • 

, There^ are certain caveats tb the' research which ^ 
must be conlsidered. Fii:st, the study was primarily a 
correlational ^analysis of the* data; we must not Ipse sight . 
of the principle that correlation does not imply causation , 
only that a relationship exists. Second, the interpretation 
of the analysis of data in this, study does not constitute a 
comprehensive ♦evaluation of the effectiveness of the partic- 
ular ESEA Title^I programs. The research pr^e^en'ted in this 
publication, provides a limited evaluation of.- ESEA Title I.. 
I -encourage other evaluations relating to the effectiveness 
of these programs ' ^ • % ^ > 

Thds analysis of ESEA Title! data in New Jersey wafe 
facilitated by the cooperation, assistance and expertise of 
Mr. Joseph Moore, Director of ESEA Title I in New Jersey and 
his entire staff. Bpth Joe Moore and I welcome your comin^nts 
and reactions to this research sttidy:-- * ^ - 



Cordially, 




y " . v^;" ^ uary. Gappart 

I ' " Assistant 'Commisslofier 

Research, Planning and 
Evaluation 
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^iTtrle^I^^of^he Elementary and Secondary Educaticwi 
Act of 1965 was enacted"''TTr''l:p provide iinancial assistance 
to Local' Educational Agencies serving area^with concentrations 
-of children 'from low- income families to expand and improve 
their educational programs by various means 'which contribute 
particularly to meeting t:he special ^education needs of 
educationally deprived, children." 

New Jersey received for fiscal year. 1975-76 \ ' 
approximately $'49 million to be used for ESEA Title I 
projects. Presently, little is known concerning ^he 
distribution, and particularly the effect o.f the dispersal 
and usage of these Title I funds on educational achievement. 
To addres^s these problems, an extensive New Jersey ESEA Title I 
database for 1975-76 was designed and developed. 

The information in this database was then analyzed 
in; conjunction- with databases containing information 
concerning reading and mathematics aqhievement , program 
adoptionVada'ption, and demographics to determine relationships 
involving ESEA Title. I. ' \' . 

* •*'The following conclusions were drawn from the analysis 
1. Those LEAs with higher average staff Titl^ I 
jalarieS- were. Usually the ones with the poorer performing 
•students in both reading and mathematics* 

2: Those L'EAs with a larger ratio (i.e. , less^ - 
instructors to serve the ^students) were the pooret'' performing S 



LEAs* iThis result when taken in 'context, with, the achievement- , 
salary per instructor correlation, may indicate that those 
LEAs with a small, 'but well paid title 1. staff, are not 
adequately meeting the students needs. There should be a » 
/larger s.taff , resulting in a smaller s,tudent-instructor 

ratio., ' / " , " ' 

* - ' *' * . ' « ^ 

3- The generally positive association between 
achievement and timeCspfent per instructor in Title I 
instruction indicates that those schools allotting more time 
per student per instructor' for Title I instriictipn wer.e the 
better performing* schools. Tfie ^results intiicate' that perhaps, 
more time allotted for these additional reading and mathematics 
programs could result .in 'increased' mastery levels, for the 
s-tudents . ' ' • i < 

4^. .Except for isolated instances, there was no 
"association between" achievement and numlier of programs adopted/ 
ad^ted. This may, however, be an- artifact of the data. 
There was not a .large variability between achievement and number 
of programs, which may cause spurious correlations. 

" " . 5. It is important to note, all of the data, obtainable 

' ■ ' J ■ ■ 

from the ESEA Title I ap'/iications were examined; conclusion? 

dravm were based solely on the analysis of the available data. 

It is apparent that th^ Title I applications do not address 

all areas for analyses of ESEA Title 1. ^ i^ ■ * 

This study analyzed the existing- data in both a, i 

de/Scriptive and correlational manner. It must be remembered 

that correlation does not imply a causation, only that a ^ ^ 

relationship exists between certain entities.- . 
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Titl^^^ of fihe* Elementary and Secpn^dary Education,^ 
Act of 1965 was enacted ^*.^>.^to pi^vide^'financiar assistance 
to iQcal*" educational agencies-'^fjtvirig areas with concentra-, 
tiorte*6f children fyom. low- income families to expand^ and j 
improve their educational programs by varioils means which 
conttibute particularly to meeting the special education-* 
needs of educationally deprived children."- Each eligible 
local educational agency (LEA> is required to* apply to the 
state educational agency (SEA) for the financial assistance, 
^and, in so^ doing, is also required to describe^ ,to the SEA^the 
manner by which it will "expand, and improve (its) educational 
program." The SEA is required to review the application of • 
each LEA for the ^inrpose oJ? determining that the program 
described 5^thin the application cgmp lies'* with Federal** and 
state legS^^^requireimentf} The purpose. of these guidelines 
is to ass.ist each eligible LEA in its 'efforts to design 
sounxi.' educational programs that will meet the need^s of 
edCicationally deprived children' that are in compliance with 

i . - ^» 

*both Federal and state regulationsi. (NJ Dept^ of Education, 197< 

" ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION -ACT ^ 

OF 1965 

Title I,- Financal assistance to local educational 
agencies for the education of children of low- 
income families. » 

/ _ DECLARATION OF POLICY, . /. 

Sec. 101. In recognition qf the special educational 
needs of children of low-income families and the 
impact that "concenti^'ations of low-income families 
have on the ability of local educational agencies 
to support adequate educational programs , the ^ 
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Congress hereby declares it to 'be- the American 
■ • pglicy.o-f the United, States to provide financial *. 

• ' assis'tance, (as set forth* in the ^following ^arts 

\ of this titlej to local educational ^encies serving ^ ^ 
areas vith concentifations of children frcmjow- 
irtx)me familie"s . t?> ^expand anct improve their educational 
• programs, by various^ mean^ (including presV:hool ^ . 

programs) which cpntribute particularly to meeting 
" • . the special educational needs of educationally ? 

• jdeprived childrei^ ;* " \ . * 

' \ - ^ / * ' . . . ' ' ' 4 

. -(20 U-S.C- 241al Enacted April 11, 196S, P.L. '89-10,' 

Title 1, sec. 2, 79 Stat,' 27; r.edesigned and amended • ^ 

• ^/ January. 2, 1968, 90-247, Title I s6cs. lOSCaf, 

^ *'"110, 81. Stat. 786, 78.7; amended:: April 13, ,1970^ R.L.; . ^ 
91-23.0, sear 113 (b) * 

' GENERAL GUIDELiNBS , • ■ . ' ' ' , 

The law itself and^the criteria' developed for 
Title l^hy the Of fide of Education included some basic 
•princioles which, must Be followed in p]^ning a Title I,-. •> 
project. • . ^ . , ' 

The law* ([compilation, se.cf^i-on -141) S'«ys : 

1. Projects must meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived child^|A in school ^attendince^ 
areas having' high concentrations of chUdreri from low- 1 
income families . - ^ . 1 

2\ Projects mwst be of .sufficient. 3ize., scop§^, land 
quality to give reasonable"" promise of * substantial pfogressl 
toward meeting those needs.— • * * • \ 

\^ \ A T.itle I program should be, pa,rt of an "overall ^ 1 
-compensatory "education progtam involving the vfse of resources 
' from, a number of programs -and agencies. * • * . ' 

'The JTitle.I program should support the regular- 
school program "and where necessary, change it. ^ • 

^05 1'' children who are educati9nally deprived are 
not responding positive'ly t6 the regular school program.,* 
dThe Title I program " shouW nat, on ly^ help the^e childrten . 

overcDme their* learning problems, it should also support' 
■ changes in the ir'^^ular. school program, making it moi?e 
"responsive to student needs. The regular school program, 
the Title I program, and any .other special 'school programs 
should be planned together as a total educational package. 
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GENBRAI: ELIGIBILITY OF CHILDREN - . • " 

. • ' Basically*, there aire two criteria a child must i, 

meet participate in* ^-Title I program: _ : ^ 

I. He must live in the Title I attendance ""area. 
This does ,not mean he must attend the public schoo.l where . 
Title I services may be offered; but he must^be a resfident 
of the 'area served by tljie public^ school; 

* 2. * He must *be educationally deprived. Most 
school ^districts consider a child educationally deprived 
if he is perforjnii^g below the expected grade level for his 
age group.- 

'comparable services " ■ • • ' ' . 

...No matter what services a Title I program provides 
for ^ducatioiij^lly deprived, children , they will not be enough 
tO;help these "chil^Jjren overcome their learning problems if 
they are not. extra services. Title funds are .meant to be 

used in addition to State and local funds, not instead of 

. * ' «. 

thefti. ^ . , • • 

i? » * : . 

This was always the intent of Title I, but because 

some schools usually received less services from State arid 

local funds than other schools in the same district, the 

Federal Government' Has made its , rules on providing equal or 

similar services to- children in -Title I and nonTitle I schools 

* , / • 

stronger and 'more clear. . ^ 

The first regulations issued about Title. I stated 
that this Federal money should be used to supplement and not 
supplant State and local funds. Supplement means on top of 
or in addition to; supplant means to replace or instead of. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 

Pareptal involvement at the local level is deemed 

4 

to be an important means of increasing the effectiveness 
;of' programs ijnder Titl6 1 o£ the Act, r • 

The regulations for the Act further emphasize the 
•value of parental partifcipation^Reg. 116.16 (0) ^(2) (vi) : 

% "that the Title I program in each project area 

* ^ includes specific provisions for informing and'-^t^ 

' \ consulting Vith parents concerning the service^^^ , 

• . to be provided for their children under TiTTUe^T 

' of the Act and the ways in which such parents can. 
* assist the ir children under Title I of the'^Act and 
theSir^Ts^trr^hich -.such parents can assist tneir 
children in realizing -tfhe benefits those services 

* are\ intended to provide." • *' • ^ \ - 

' PARENT ADVIsfe COUNCILS^ ^ ^ 

i,,^^' SectipnA.^! (a) (2), requires that the' local ^ . 

Educational agency shall estab-lish an advisory council for 

tti6 entire school district and^shall establish 'arr*advisory 

council for « each school of .such agency served by a program 

or ^project assisted und^r section 143 (a) (2) , 'eacH of which 

^visory councils: ' \ * ' " . ' ' ^- v , 

' ^ . ".(A) has as a majoifity of itis members 'parents of 
^ . the children to be gerved, . ~ 

• " - : ^ ; r , ' 

' (B) is composed'" of members selected by the parents 

ll - in jeach, school attendance area. ^ 

(C) has been given responsibility by such agency for 
, advising^ it in^the planning for, and, the 

* . implementatidai and evaluation of , such programs 

* • • . -and jprojects , and ^ 



(D) i«^ provided by /such agency, ^jh' a^ccordance with 
regulations of the CoramissioxtN^,' with access 
' to appropriate information concerning such 

programs and projects." . - ^ . - ^ 



PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS , 

Programs for V7hich assistance is requested shall 
be concentrated on a limited number of projects related to 
a limited number of educationally deprived children, so as 
to give reasonable promise of success. 

Each application by a local efjucational agency 
for a gi;ant must* propose projects of sufficient size, 
scope and quality as to give reasonable promise of substan- 
tial progress^ toward meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children for whom. the 
projects are .intended. The projects must be developed in 
the instructional areas of language experience and compu- 
tational skills. ^ In addition,^ there, are programs In 
Non-Standard English and kindergarten/pre -kinder gar ten. 

The budget for a proj^^t sha.ll avoid imprudent 
extravagent or wastful expenditure^ which would tend to 
defeats the intent of the Act to meet .the educational • 
needs of educationally^ deprived children. The project 
application', must justify any proposed expenditures "above 
the level of , expenditures by the applicant for other ,compar- 
able activities*: (I{J ^-Department of Education, 1976.), 

r , , . 

^f- -^—^ ■ H 

iLanguage Experr/ence programs ipcludeall types of reading programs 
tTWdtngT-xrral-r-read-tng-r^adi-ness, language Development, etc.) through 
any LEA established method. Computation Skills program, incl'ude all 
types, of mathematics programs established by the UEA. 



• ' " New Jersey received for fiscal year 1975-76 approx- 
imately $49 miliiQn.to be used for ESEA Title I proj.ects . 
Presently, little is kno^^m concerning the distribution arid 
particularly the effect of the dispers^al and usage of these 
Title I funds on educational achievement, especially ^n terms- 
of high concentration of federal monies and proglrams. 

To' address these problems, an extensive New Jersey _ 
ESEA Title I database for 1975-1976 was designed and developed 
This database was* then, used in conjunctioi) with ather existant 
databases to determine the effect of the Title I program; 
The proj ect. consisted of^two 'distinct segments: 1) data 
collfiittion and 2) analysis and presentation of the information 



DATA COLLECTION . 

Ea^h fiscal year, LEAs who are applying for ESEA 
» »■ 

Title I funds are^ required to submit' to . the New Jersey 
Departmo^i^t of Education an. extensiye ani detailed application 
form."!* The Title I database was developed from information . 
contained in these applications. 

From the application form for EY 1975-1976, two 
types of coding sheets were developed--one for district wide^ 
information anjd one for school information within the 
district. (The coding- sheets and an instruction sheet appear 
in Appendix A) . • ' ' 

The following information was obtain^^d froip the 

FY 1975-1976 title I applications: ■ 

A. ' District 

♦ " ^ * 

* 1. County Name ^ 

• 2. ''bisttict Name ^ " ' 



Total expenditures FY .1973-1974 
Total expenditures FY 1974-1975 
Federal funds FY .1973-1974 

Federal funds FY 1974-1975 . 

' ■ ■■ ■ '.■ . 

Average daily attendance FY 1973-1974 

Average daily attendance FX 1974-19,75 • ' 

Total Title I participants 

a. public schools ' 

b. private* schools . 

c. Neglected fic Delinquent institutions (N&D) 

For each program (Language .Experience, Computational 
Skills, Non-Standard English , Kindergarten/Pre-Kin- . 
dergarten) ; > - - ^. . . 

a. ; grade levels,- served 

b. number of public ;5chool participants ^ 

c. number of private school participants 

d. number of N&D participants 

e. total participants 

f. . number of fullrtime prof essionaLs. \ 

g. number of ^part-time professionals 

h. 'number of full time non-professionals 

i. number of part time non-professionals ^ 

"J . ~crost~-o^~i:he^ro^r^m — ^^-^ ■ — 

k. fpr each grade ^ ^ , • 

1. district standard .^^^^^^ * 

2. eligible studentfe 

3. number above standard 

4. number below^ standai^d 

5. number NSE ^. 

'6. number eligible to participate 
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7. • number selected to participate " • • 

11. Is the Title I program a cooperative program among a 
number of LEA's? If so, which LEAs are involved and 

- how many students from each participating LEA. 

12. Grade Span, number of schools, and number of residing 
students in own LEA, other LEAs, private schools, and 
NScD institutions. 

V 13. Number of students not enrolled in any school but 

eligible for Title I prograihs. ' « *^ « • . 

14. Source of data used for determining the nxamber of 
children frOm low-intome fami^lies (Aid for 
Dependent Children, Free" School' lunch,, etc.) 

15. * Number of attendance areas. 

'16. Nuthber of' children from Ibw-income families. , . 
17. Number eligible students (public , private , N&D) . 

." 18. Non-standard English enrollment (public, private, N&D). 

■ •■' jg- ' ' • ■ I . - 

19. Number of types of supportive services and enrollment ' 
. ■ - ■ (public, private, N&D). ' :* ■' " 

■ J - . « 

20. Type of applicatio'ri ' '\ • . ^ 
a. basic, grant or special incentive grant ^ 
15. regular school term;' summer school, total 
c. impounded, carryover, or current year's funds 

21. LEA budget' * ' ^ ; ' _ 

a. administration^" • 

b. instruction 
, c . Opera tio n ^ 

^ ' d. maintenance 
*e. fixed charges 



f. student activities" 

g. other expenses ^ 

£ * 

22. Title I salaries for each program. 

23. Neglected & Delinquent Institutions ""(number and 
enrollment, title I participation., staff) 



I' ' • - , 

2*4\ Kindergarten, 'Pre-school.Xnumber of participants) 

B. School , ' " t -\ , 

School Name 
2. District Name ' 

3- Unduplicated Title I participants by grade 

- 4* For each program (Language Exp.erience , ^Computational 
^ Skills, , NSE & Pre-Kindergarten/Kinderga?:ten) 

a. number Qf profess ionaik^.staff^j^ 

b. number of non-professional staff , 

c. p,articip*ating children (public, non-public, N&D) , ^ 

^ d. number of days per week program is in opei^ation 

' \ \ ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

e^ minutes ' pdr- week , per student 



f . " does'* program function during school hours? ) 

g. does program function afters school, hours? - » 

'Eifeht people performed the task of. transferring the 

nepessary infbrmat;ion from the Title I .application to the 

district and school coding sheets. The task^ required 378 

* 

man-hours to complete.. In to.tal -462 district codipg sheets and' ; 
1557 school coding" sheets were completed.- h ' \ . 

Once the coding process was completed, the forms were 
keypufiched and verified, and then developed ' into two operational 
databases, one for district information and one for schoc51 
informationT~ rr ' — ^ 



* These datal)ases were then merged with .the following 
existent Department of Education dA1:abases. 

: . ' . • ■. • ; 

1. 1975 New Jersey Educational Assessment Program ♦ 

•Annually, all^stlJdeAts in grades 4, 7, and 10 (and 
every three years in grade 12) are administered ji^ criteriK^n- 
referenced ins/trument in reading and mathematics. ^ This * 
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database contains the school leval and district level results „ 
'of the. 1975 instruments for grades 4, 7, 10 and 12. 

Federal Pro grams Disseminated in ^e\T Jersey 

This database contains the number of disseminated 
projects adopted/adapted by each LEA in eleven categories: 
mathematics, reading, special education, classroom management, 
humanities-, other, career education, affective education, ^ 
alternaive schools, education management, and early ^childhood. 



I ' ' 



3. Distirict Demograp hic Database . _ ■■ 

: — : : — ^T^ ~- . , 

Based on information from the^ 1970 census, a measure 

- of- the socioeconomic status (SES) of the LEAs was' determined/" 

■ ■ ■ To obtain this measure of the' socioeconomic 

background of the school district, a factor analysis was 

perfbrmed^on a series of 1970 censu§ variables kno;^ to 

contribute to a district's socioeconbmia status. The 

type of factor analysis used was an iterative principle. 

component analysis with a varimax rotatiof^. 

' . ^ _ There were eight -variables used,, in the factor^ 



analysis 
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1. The education JLexel_o^_mal^ , 
x25 years old •and older. ^' ^ ' . . 

-2. - The -occupation level..of .males and females 
25 vears old and older.' 

3. Average family income. . , ^ 

4. Per<:ent of .persons living in the same housing 
unit for at' least the past ten years (mobility) 

5. Number of people per housing unit^ (density).^ 
6^^ Percent urban- population pf the district. 

c 

7. Percent of experienced unemployed m^l^es and 
females 16* years old and older. \' 
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8/ Percent of families below the poverty level. 

The factor analysis determined. two significant 

factors. Based on the interpretation of the significant 

• *' ' • ' ' , 

factors, the- first^ factor was determined to a measure- 

'ment of socioeconomic status. 

A factor sfcore was then generated for each of the 

LEAs included in the. analysis. The dis'tticts were ranked 
■» . 

according to their factor score and cut-points were ^estab- 
lished to divide the districts into 10^ District Factor 
Groups (DFG) . The cut-points were determined so that all 
District Factor Groups would be "comprised o'f approximately^^ 
the s'ame. ntimber .of LEAs.* The DFGs range ,from A, the 
lowest SES group, .to J,"ihe highest. In. addition, DFG V i 
.contains all Vocationlal-Tec^ical schools districts and 
DFG' Z contains all. school district^ for which no 1970 
census information was available Cand hence , no -SES 
determination attainable.; • ^ 

^ ^Th^s database contains the DFG' for each LEA as . 
well as the type of community in which the LEA lies - (urban 
center, urban- suburban , suburban, suburban-rural, rural,. rural 



center-rural, vocational and regional).^ 



^ A definition of each xommuni ty type appears in Appendixes. 



DATA -ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION" 

A; District / - 

Of the 589 operating school districts in New Jersey, , 
' 462 '(78.4%) received funds fpr ESEA-Title I'programs. 

Table I illustrates ^ the mimber of operating districts . 
• and Title I districts by county, and the percent of LEAs 
( per county participating in ESEA Title I programs- 
'Tables* 2 and 3 present the s.ame information by SES 

and community type: Most of the low and middle SES ' % 

districts^ ar^ Title I districts . In addition>all of the 
\ , regional ' and most of the urban LEAs participate^ in ' 

title I programs. ' 



- All 'of the-- Title I FY 19 74- 7.5_ .applications wer^ for- the^ 

^ basic grant. Most of t lie applications (441 or 95.5%) were 
for the Regular School y.ear for current FY funds. 

The selection of eligible students fpr participation 

■ in ESEA Title I programs, is a two-step procedure.. 
- Fir^t public school attendance " areas are selecucd 

eligible based, upon "the number (percent) of ^children 
frpm low- income families in that area. Then individual 
Students are^s^lected as^elf'gible based orf .educational 

■ need. ' . - 

-The majority of districts'based their criteria for 
selectioKof eligible attendance areais for ESEA TitJ.e'1 
..funds on Aid^for^ Dependent Children (456 or 98.7%). 
•Tha Free Lunch Pi^Qgram was used by 59" LEAs (12.8%); 

- -School SL.iTvey by 2"b\4^'3%) ; Health Statistics by 13 
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• ' TABLE 1 

IJUMBER OF ESEA TITLE I 
NEW JERSEI K'BLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
BH COUNTY ^ 





Number of LEAs 


Percent (By 
Cc^vmty) of ESEA. 








Title I 


County 


Operating 


ESEA TITLE I 


.School Districts 


Atlantic 


25 


21 


845? 


Bergen 


75 




. 66.7- 


Burlington 


- 45 

c 


— — • 1 , 


82:2 


Camden * 


38 


^8 ■ 




'Cape May 


17 


> 


■ 76.5" 


^ Cumberland 


.15 


. 11 


■ . ■ "^^-J, 


. Essex 


22 




■68.2 . . 


Gloucester 


28 * 




.89.3 > 


Hudson 




1^ 


85.7 


Hunterdon 


29 




65., 5 , 


Mercer <^ 


10 


. \ ' 


70.0 


Middlesex 


25 


f 

oil 


96. Q. 


Monmouth 


52 


29 ' 


. 82.7 


Morris 




7O-7 


. Ocean 


^ 28 


22 


\ 

78.6 


Passaic 


20 


18 




Salem 


U 


13 


78.6 


Somerset ' 


'19 


35 


79-0 


Sussex 


25- 


20 . 


:8o.o 


Union « 


'23 




60.9 


Warren 


.24 


.' 38 


■ ■75..0 

f — — 


Total ' 


589 


' 462 


.78.4' 
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Table 2 



Number of Operating and Title I District's 
.by Socioeconomic Status^ 



SES- 

Low^FG A-C) 
Middle (-DFG D-G) 
High .(DFG H-J) 
Total 



Operating. 

Districts- 
ISO . 
3 91 
149 
W5 



Title I 
Districts 

142 
171 
98 • 

■ m 



Percent of 
■ Title I 
. Distiricts 

'94.7%-* 
89/5 
- -65.8 



^The number of operating and Title I districts is not .the 
same for Tables. 1,. and 2 because not all districts are 
categorized. into SES levels. The determination of the socio- 
economic groups has been explained previously.' The three 
lowest SES groups (DFG A, B, and C) comprise the low SES group, 
the four middle SES groups .(DFG" D, -E.-F-Z-and^G) emprise the ■ 
middle SES group^; the three .highest SES groups (DFG H, .J, and 
J);-comprise the high SES/group. • 



Table 

Number of Operating and Title I DTstriTct-s- 
■^^ by Coiranunity Type^ 



Community- 
Type' 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 

Vocational. 
Regional . ■ 
.Tocal 



Operating 
Districts 

154 
207 
155 

20 

48 

- 



Title I 
Districts 

142 
146^ 
" 123 
■3 
.48 



Percent o 
Title I 
Districts 

92.2% 
70.5- 
79.4 
15.0 
-100.0 
~75TT 



^The number'of operating districts is not .the same for" Tables 
i and 3 because not all districts are categorized into 
community type. 



(2.8%); United States Census, 12 (2.4%); emplpyment. 
■ ^ . : " J 

' statistics 2, (0.4%); Housing Statistics 1 (0.2%), 

4 

r arid other, 14 (.3,0%)-.^ . . * 

• * As^ previously mentioned, there are four types of Title I 
progt^s : Language Experience , Computational Skills , 
Non-Standard English, and Pre-Kindergarten/Kindei:^arban . 



Of the 462 Ti^Ie I districts 411 (89.0%) used funj|sj^i^ 





Language Exoeyience Programs, 156 C33.8%) liad Conffiija^^ 
Skills programs, 68 (14.7%) hacj Non-Standard; jEngtf'^ 

' programs and 146 (31.6%) had Pre-Kindergart^/ 

Kindergaacten programs. Further, of the districts having 
Language Exnerience and Computational Skills urograms 

' . 282 (61.0%) had only Languagfe Exp^rience^ programs , . 
27 (5; 8%) oaly* Computational SkilJls programs and* 129 
(27.97o), both Language Experience' and Computational 
Skills. Table 4 presents the* number (and, percentage) 
o'f JjEAs having , particular programs, by SES and Community 
' type. , — — > 



^&cau.se of' the nature of 'the Title I projects, the 
remainder of trhe^^results will be discussed by program. 



Language Experience ^ " * 

Table 5 presents the total public school, ^ non-public 



LEAs may use a combination of data.so'jrjces ♦ Hence, the total *is mof^ 
than the 462 lEAs. ♦ 
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TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF- LEAS PER PROGRAM 
BY SES AND CC»WUNITY TYPE* 



SES 


Language 
Experience 


Computational 
Skills » 


Non -Standard 
English 


Pre-Kindergarten/ 
Kindergarten 


Low 


135 (32.9%) 


^^29. 5%) 


41X60.3%) 


53 (3.6.3%) 


Middle^ 


156 (38.0%) * 


65 (41*^7%) 


•13 (19.1%) 


47 C32.2%) 


.High . 


73 (17.8%) 


34 (21.5%) 


*il (16.2%) 


39 (26\7%) 



CoQuaunity 
AType * 


Language 
Experience 


Computational 
Skills 


Non-Standard 
English 


Pre-Kindergarten/ 
^ Kindergarten . 


> 

Urban 


130 .C31.6%y ^ 


56 (35.9%) 


44 (64:7%) ^ 


69 (4-7.3%) 


Suburbans 


122 (30.0%) ' 


48 (30.8%) 


' . . 14 (20.6%) 


45 (3Q.8%) 


Rural 


Ill (27.0%V 


^ 30 (19.2%) V 


7 (10.3%)- 


.27 (18.5%)- 


•Vocajtioijal* 


, 3 (O.n) 


' 1 (o.n) ' 


0 (0,0%) 


0 (0.0%) 


Regional ' ^ 


• MS (11-0%) 


21 (13.5%) 


■3 (4.4-%) 


■ 5 (3.4%) • 

V 



^^The pe'fcentages in the table refer .t-o the perc^nMge of tlfose LEAs participating 
in each program, .(i.e., 32>iKPf all LEAs .participating in Language Experience 
Programs. are low SES.distriW-) Because not all districts are categorized into^ 
SES groupings, the total perCentage -do.es not efiual 100%. The, total does, 
however, sum to 10a% for the breakdown by co.mmunity type. " \ 
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TABLH 5 



Language experience Participation/ Staffing a;id Cost 



SES 



public • 
Students 



Non- 
Public ,^ 
Students 



NO 

Students 



Totaf 
Students 



Cost 



Prof. 
Staff 



. Non- 
. Trof. 
Staff 



Cost • 
Per ' 
Student 



'Students 
*^ Per 

Prof. 

Staff 



Students 

per 
non-prof. 

Staff 



Salary 



Salary 
IJer 
t<» Staff 
Member 



44.067 



6,036 



395. 



50,498 ^ 



$15jo22,(fOO 



1,134 



1,100 

— 5 



425 



$297.48 



44.53 



45.91 



-il2xS72.00C> 



Middle • 



12,535 



1,469 



39 



14,043 



4,689,000 



514 



333,90. 



27.32 



:;3.04 



3,458.000 



3,682,64 



4,495 



5,057 



248 



118 



274.08... 



20.39 



42*86 



1,072,000 



'2,928.96 



- 432 



21 



455 



427,000 



12 



280.35 



64.71 



.•>7,.75 



118,000 



6.210.53 



Ho SHS 



900 



^8 



.944 



24i,ooa 



12 



255,30, 



7^ 



18.51 



78,67 



169,000 



2,682.54 



Toul 



62,429 * 8,125 



441 



70,995 



21,465,000 



1,954 



1,667 



302.35 



36,33 



42, $9 17,389,000 4,802*26 



sks 


. % — — 

Percent of 

Public Particioan'ts 


.Percent of J . " 
Non-Public Partici-pant^ 


Percent o'f 

H&D Participants 


Percent of * ' 
Total Participants 


LOW 


*^ 


. '75.6^, " ■ 


59. ." 


66,6% • 


MIDDLE 


■'■ k 
78.3- 


•84.4 , ■ > 


24.7 


• 

. 78. 5»- ^ •. 


.Sigh 


62.9 * 


70.. 5 


1.6, • 


63.2 ' 


VOCATIONAL 


75.5 ■ 


■? 56.8 . 


•-" 0.0 ' 


74.4 A* - ' 


NO SES 


83.3 


' : J 

*' . ' 100. d 


■ 0.0 


82 . 4 


' I y 

'total . 


67.7 


76.7. 


64, 0- 


' 68.6 



schooL and Neglected and Delinquent ^(N&D) "students palrtici- ' 
pating in this program, the percent of Title I ^students 
participating, as well as the cost of the program,, per pupi^ 
cost professional and non-professional staff and niomber of 
Students per staff member ^or each SES level. In totals 
70^,995 children participated in language experience programs 
utilizing 1954^ professional and 1667. non-professional 
staff-members at a total cost of $21,465,000.^ There were 
36.33 students per professional staff member and 42.59 
students per nonprofessional staff member at a cost of 
$303.13 per student. ^ .\ - 

\n total, $17,389,000_was spent./or salaries for , ' 
Language Experience programs ? Considering a total of 
3621 instructional people, this amounts to $4,802.35 
in' salary per, instructional .person. Overall, 68.6% ^ * 

iof the Title I students participated in Language 

Experience Program. ' , ... 

* ^ *" 

To assess interconnections between ESEA^ Title I ^ 

involvement, educational achievement, and reading 

projects adopted/adapted, certain correlational 

relationships were apalyzJed. 

The program dissemination .criterion was the numberr'of 
reading programs adopted/adapted by the LEAs.' The 
educational achievement criteria waa based on an 
aggregated scoxe from the New Jersey 'Educational 
Assessment Program's 1975 Statewide reading instrument, 
administered to al] public school students, in grades 



4. 7, '10 arid 12 in October 1975 . The instruments are 
criterion referenced tests measuring b^sic. skill concepts 
'in reading. ' ' ' i^J, , 

- ' ■ " : ' 

The Title I variables analyzed were cost of language 
experience 'Program. per r Student , average xnstructional 
salary, number of students per instructional staff, and 
percent Title I participants (of thC total district 
enrollment)^. . • • . ' 

To control for the relationship between socioeconomic 

status and educational aclii^vement , -all analyses were- . . 

, performed within SES groupings, Flirther,' not all 

districts have a fourth, seventh, tenth, d:nd twelfth 

grade. \ Additionally", most of thd Title I districts^ .- 

'. » ./ 

did not service students in all grades (kindergarten 
Chroiigh twelve). Therefore, the "analyses weire performed 
only, for those districts having thS^ particular grade and 
also servicing that grade in its ESEA Tittle I program. 

The relationship between Tittle I , adopted programs 

and educational achievement varied according to- the 

'socioeconomic levels of the participating LEAs . 

i ■ / '• ■ * , ' 

.Of the 411 districts who had language experience 

programs, 3^2 LEAs (85.7%) servicefd students who 
i ' ■ . 

took. the foiirth grade 1975 NJEAP instrument, ^he 

• , ■ ; .» 

correlation 'coefficients for the Title I, adopted 
programs, and NJEAP data appear in Table 6'*. For the 

« 4 ■ " 

**CorrelatIoas for Computational Ski 1,1s are also Included in 
Table 6. The Computational Skills Information wl 1 1 be'dlscussed In 
that section. ; - 

i '29 
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• ^ TABLE 6 - ♦ . . ■ 

FOURTH GRADE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ESEA TITLE I, ' 
' EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND PROGRAMS ADOPTED/ADAPTED 



SES 


Reading 
Test 


Math- - 
Test 


Reading 

"-'""Prb'grams 


■ Math 

Programs 


Low' ' . / . 

Cost per student - • ' 


-o!l72* ' 


-.-0.203 


• 0.143 


0.120" ■ 


-Salary per instructor . 


^ ' -0.027 


-0.012 ' 


.0.089 


0 . 083 


Students jper instructor 


-0.0006 


-0.295*-- 


0.036 


- 0.158' 


Percent Enrolled 
. ^ Students in , Program 


-0.513** 


-0.. 296* 






Middlle^ ; • 

Cost pfer student 


0.026 


-0, 130 I 


-0.063 " • 


0.139 


Salary per instructor 


» 

■ -:0.260* 


: -0.1.9.8- 


-0.058 


0.525* 


Students per instructor 


■ -0.168* ' s 


C;''-C)i^'0l3/ 


0.068 


0.408* . ' 


Percent" Enrol led 
Students in Program 


-0.274* 


/[ O.O'lO" 






High 

Cost per student 


, ■ 0.053 


0.117 


-0.23S ' • 

« 


0.360*" * ■ 


Salary per instructor 


-0.362* 


■ -o\204 


-0.034 


0.270. 


• 

Students, per instructor 


rO.382* 


. ' ■ -0.233 


0.171 


•0.176 . 


Percent Enrolled ^ 
Students in Program • 


-0.288* 


0.027 . 







? *signif leant. p<. 05 . - . 
**significant p<.01 
■ **|^pot done^ see explaination . in t^xt.. 
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low SES districts,, the NJEAP result was significantly 
negatively correlated^ (p<^ 05) with the per pupil cost 
ofi the Language Experience program*- Therefor.e,' as the 
per pupil c'bst of .the program increased, the average - 
district reading assessment score deore1||ed. ' Additionally, 
.there was a -significant negative correlation between the 
NJEAP and "the percent of enrolled students participating / 
in the progtam. Thi§ result indicates that those LEAs with 
a greater majority of participation in Title I programs 
had lower . achievement levelV. That this' relationship 
is true i's intuitive because the selection process of 
eligib.le students for Title I is based on education 
levels. There were not significar^t relationships 
involving the Title I variables with number of reading 
programs. * ' ' 

For both the middle and high SES groups of districts 
there were ciifferent relationships present. For 
both groups the NJEAP reading aggregated score was 

A 

signifieantly negatively correlated (p<.05) with both 

salary per instructor, number of students per instructor, 

*' 

^ and percent of. enrolled students participating.,; 

in general, these results tend to suggest that there 
was a negative-^relationship between Title I related, 
variables' and the average educational achievement of 
'the LEAs. ^The results indicate that thos^dis^Lcts which 
have large pupil-teacher ratios and large per instructor 
average salaries are performing poorest^ This result 
might infer that by increasing the number of staff 



members involved iti Title I. programs for LanguS; e 
Experience, the educational attainment of students in 
those districts may increase. - , / i 

There was no relationship between Title I and the number 
of' reading prograifis adopted/ adapted by, the LEA. 

The results based on the relationships^ concerning number 
of .programs disseminated may be an artifact of the, data, 
rather than a valid relationship. The n\imber of programs 

,,,adopted/adapted did not vary considerably^ among districts 

' • ■ '" ■ ■ ■ 

throug'hout t^e state (i-.e. , the, range of programs. 

adopted/adapted is. small). Therefore "sinc^ the 
correlational relationships are highly dependent upon . ^ , 
the variations of ■ the variables . involved , the correlation 
coefficients concerning the programs adopted/ adapted may 
be spurious^. ■ 

OnLy 45' of -the 411 districts (10.9%)' serviced students 
who were. Administered the 7th grade NJEAP readitig 
instrument. Table 7 presents .the correlation coefficient 
for the various data items ^'i Because of "the -small numbers 
of LEAti in e^cR^SES category, non-parametric Spearman . , 
rank order correlations was used in place of tha more 
customary Pearson Product Momertt correlations. 



^ The larger the variability, the more stable and 'meaningful the. * 

correlation coefficient 1 1 become. 

' ' . <^ * 

^ Correlations for Computational Skills are a'iso included in Table 7- 
.The Comoutational Skills information will be discussed^in that - 
sectiOTy 

' • "33 ■ . - 
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■ TABLE ' "7 ^ ' \ 

SEVENTH GRADE gORRELATIONS BETWEEN ESEA ^TITLE X..' ^ 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND. PROGRAMS ADOPTED/ ADAPTED 



\ . 



- SES 


, ft 
Reading 

• Test 


Math 
^est 


Reading' . 
Programs 


Math 
Programs 


_ " M 
A 

Low © 

Cost per -student 


0.104 ^ 


-0-.286-. "■ 


0.156 


' 0.082 . • - 


Salary, per i^^structor 


0.:132. " ^ 


-0.738* , 


•' 0.115 


• 0.412 


Students per instructor 


« n 1 ft 7 




n 1 fi7 


■ -0.216 


Percent fcnrolled- 
Students ir Prooi-ar.* 


U . J O O ' 








Middle 

Cost per- student 


0.007 " ■ , ' 


0.335 . 


-0.043 


; 


Salary-i'ier i^^^^tructor 


■ o.a.7o 


, -0.011 


0.387" 




Students p'er .instructor 


0.075- 


/ -0.132 


0.344 


M-.:V/f 


Percent Enrolled 
Students in l^roernm 


-Q.465*' 


' . - ..-0,159 






High 

Cost"^ per «^rij !ent 


"0.200 




0.707 




^trlarv per ^^^^ruv"*'^r 


0.200 


VfvVvV 


0.001 .. 


M—Vf/VVr 


Student^ per in<;tfvt.>r I 0.300 \ 


Mt-k 


-0.35.3 '. 




* Percent i:nrol icJ 
Students in Pro .-ran 


0.600 ' ' 


— ^ 







•i^^significant p<.Q5 , , 

^'^^There was no variation in the number of programs adopted/adapted^ 
O ^fVc><xheVe was ^lot a sufficient sample size to analyze the relationships (n=2) 
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Although in some instances, the correlatioti coefficients 
were relatfively large in magnitude,^ they were not 
, significant (p<.05) because' of the , smallVsample sizes.. 

' There were not signif ica.iL Relationships for any *of 
• the SES groupings^, except for ^achievement vs. percent 
of enrollment participating in the program (for the 
low and middle SES groups)'. Based on these results 
there waj? no relation between Title I programs' and 
educational achievement or disseminated programs 
" adopted/adaf *;ed.for the seventh grade. • - 

Only .19 LEAS' (4.6% of the 411 LEAs who' participated in 
Language Experieace programs) tested students in grades 
10 and 12 and served these students with Title I programs. 
'Therefore, there was not a sufficient number of LEAs 
per SES group to analyze the relationship. 

' Computational Skills ^ 
Computational Skills programs were. Utilized^ in 156 
(33.8%) of the Title" I LEAs. In total, 18 , 381_public 

school •§tudents , 2,455 non-public students and 123 N&D 

*' 

students (20,959 students in total or 20. 2% of the total 
Title i students) participated in Computational Skills 
programs, at a total expenditure of $5,231,000. The 
students were instructed by a staff of .461 prdfessionals 
and 567 non-professionals, or an average of 45. 37 students 
per. professional staff person and 36.96 students per non- 
professional staff person. The cost of the program per • 
pu^il \^as $249.58. In total, $3,568,000 was. spent on- ' 



salarie^^for the Computational Skills program or $3/468 
per staff, per8,^rj^ . ^" 

Table 8' presents *this descriptive information, for Computa- 
tional Skills programs by SES grouping* 

^ a:" \ ^ ' ■ • 

To assess xnterconnections between ESEA Title T 
involvement, educational achievement, afid mathematics 
projects adopted/adapted, certain correlational 
relationships were analyzed. The program dissemination 
.criterion was the number of mathematics programs 
adopted/ adapted by the LEAsi 

The- educational achievement criteria was based' on an 
aggregated score from the New Jersey Educational 
Assessment Program's 1975 Statewide mathematics . ^ g 
^instrument. This ins trxament was ^ administered to al]^ 
public school students in grades . 4„ 7*, 10 and '12 in 
October, 1975. The instruments are criterion referenced 
^tests measuring basic skill concepts in mathematics • 

The Title I variables analyzed were'^cost of computjational 
skills program per student, average ins trucfipnal .'salary , 
ntraiber of students per instructional staff, and percent ^ 
Title I participants (of the total district enrollment). 

Because of the relat^ionship between socioeconomic status 
and educational achievement, all analyses were performed by 
SES grouping. Further, not, all districts have a'fourt 
seventh, tenth, and twelfth grade. Additionally, most of 
^the Title I districts did not ;service. students in .all 
grades (kinder gar^ through twelve). Therefore, the 
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TABLE 8 .* 

Coniputatioiial Skills Pnrticipatron^ Staffing and Cost 



IV \ . 

1 

•-SE& 


J" 

Public 


Non- 

Public 
<?tudent s . 


NO 

' Students 


Total ' 
Students 


• 

Cost 


Vrof, 
Staff 


Non-' 
Prof- 
Staff 


Cost 
Per. 
Student 


' Students 
Per 

Prof. ^ 
Staff 


Students 
per 
non-prof. 
Staff 


Salary 


-•Salary 
Per 
Staff 
Member 






1 70 7[ 




«• 

\ l»j ^os 






312 


« 

$2(v2.68 


67.59 


46.50 


$2,579,000 


$4,903.04 


Middle 




425* 




■ 3.9-11 




14h 


• 198 


217.71^ 


26.99 


19.90 


650,000 


1,889.53 




1,898-' 


22€ 


0 


2! 120 


481,000 


91 


48' . 


2 26. 89 


23.30 


44.17 


266,000 


913.67 


Voc. 




16 


6 


i5r> 


SO. 000 






326;51 


78.00 


26.00 


^ 44.000 


5,300.00 


Ho SES * 


233 


1 


f) 


234 


■:?i,ooo 


9 


' 3 


- 132.48 


26.00 


78.00 


29,000 


* 2,416.07 




18.1>Si 


2.45S 


125 ' 


20.950 


5,231.000 


, 46: 


^6? 


249:58 


45.37 


36.9f> 


•3,. 568, 000 


3,467.44 

' . ^ 



1 SES 


?orcr*nc of 
Public\Participancs 


i^erqent of • • „ 
Non-Public Participants 


Percent of 

N&D Participants 


Percent o'f. 

Total Participants 


LOW 


'* 18. 7t 


22..5V.' ' 


23.2V.! 


- L9.17. . 


1 MIDDLE 


21.9 




12.7 • 


22.0 • -"^ 


HIGH 


26.3 * 


27.6 


• q.o 


'26.2 


VOCATIONAL 


2A.^. 




O'.O , 


25.6 


NO SES ' 


22.6 


3.1 ■ 


. 0.0 


• - . 
• • 

-21.5 . 


TOTAL . • 


1 : _ . " " 

19.9 


4 

23.2 ' 


17.9 


20^2 



r 



; 1_ -•• 
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analyses were performed only Sor those districts having 
the particular grade and servicing that grade in, its 
ESEA Title I program. ^ . ^ 

There were 127 LEAs (81.4% of the 156 LEAs who participated 
in Computational Skills program) who administereci the 
fourth grade 1975 NJEAP mathexjiatics ^ instrument and 
administered Title I Computational"* Skills programs to 
students in grade four. 

The correlations, for grade 4 Computational Skills 
programs for each 3ES level ar^ included in Table 6 
with the results for Language Experiences programs. ' 



,Jor the low SES districts, the NJEAP average district 
result was significantly negatively* correlated (p<.^05) 
with the g|^f!!^fe«it- teacher ratio, and with the percent of 
enrolled student participants, in the prpgram; no other 
correlation was significant^. For the middle and high 
SES .groups of dist-ricts, whereas the NJEAP reading, thefre 
existed a significant relation iwith salary per instructor 
and students per instructor) there is no significant 
relations between NJEAP math and Title I variables. 



"^Although the correlation between NJEAP reading and cost per 
student (-0.172) is significant and the correlation between NJEAP 
mathematics and cost per student (-0.203) is greater in absolute 
magnitude, it does not necessarily follow thatthat correlation be 
• significant (at the same level) • The signi f i cance-^of the correlation 
coefficient is a function of the sample size. For a smaller sample 
size, a larger correlation coefficient i^ necessary to be-signi f icant 
. thecorrelation for NJEAP reading is based on a larger sample size 
'thaa for NJEAP mathA Hence, to obtain a significant correlation, 
a larger coefficient is. .needed* for math than for reading. . 



pre did exist r^latio^shit>s between the number of 
mathematics programs adopted/adapted and Title I. - 
For the middle* S.ES* groups of districts, there were • 
strong positive relationships (p<.01) with sala^ per 
instructor and. stu^ent^ •'oer instrucjtor. For the high 
SES group, ^ there was a strong negative relationship .with 
the 'cost per student. However, these results concerning 
relationships with programs adopted/ adapted should be 
used 'judiciously. The variability of programs adopted/' 
adap'ted amongc districts is not large. (Low ^ES mean 
0.195; standard deviation 0.459; middle SES^mean -0.041; 
s.d. = 0.200; high ^SES^ean = 0.10; .s\d. = a.305) . . ' * 
Therefore, these^^^rfelations may be spurious.. 

The low SES finding of a negative relationship between 
NJEAP math and students per , instructor was also 
-'discovered for NJEAP reading for middle and. high SES 
groups. Those districts for which there were a smaller, . 
number of instructors per student, achieved at a higher' 
level. ^ ' ' . '■ ' ' • f 

There were 27 LEAs ""(17.470 of the 156 LEAs with Computational 
Skills programs) who bo1:h administered the seventh grade 
1975 NJEAP and had^ Title I programs in that grade. The 
correlational results concerning.. ESEA Title I, educational 
achievement and programs adopted/adapted are presented 
with similar information for Language Experience in 

» 

Table 7. - . ^ • ^ 

.- 5 



There was no results- for the high SES group because only 
two LEAs were in that category\ ^For the middle SES 
•group , there vera no^ results for correlations concerning 
program, adopt ion /adaption because there wa? no variability 
among LEAs in'ntnnber of adoptions/adaptions. 

The only significant correlation for any of the SES 
groups concerned the NJEAP and the average salary per 
Title .1 instructor. This result indicated that the 
better- perf prming LEAs were those- with a smaller 
average Title I instructor salary 1 This m'ay indicate » 
(especially wltK the negative Correlation between 
pupil-teacher ratio and NJfiAP) that, the better . 
performing LEAs are those with a greater nximber^of 
instructors. ^ ' 

Only 9 LEAs (5.8% of the 156 LEAs participating in 
Computational Skills programs) tested students in 
tenth and twelfth grade and administered Title I programs • 
to those students.* There was not' a sufficient number 
of LEAs per SES group to analyze the^elationships . 

Pre Kindergar,ten/Kindergarten 

Title I programs for Pre Kinders^t^en/Kirfdergarten were 
initiated:.in\ 137 '(29.1%) o£ the 462 participating LEAs. 
A total^of '15,005 children (143.42 public, 656 no,n public 
and 7 N&D) were service4 by 594 professional staff 
members and 619 nonprofessional staff members^ (25.26 
students per professional staff person and 24,24 
stddents per non-professional staff person). In total 

4-2 



the, projects cost $5,815,000 of which $3,948,000 was 
iised for salaries ($3 , 255 per instructional staff 
person). , A total of l4.57cof the Title I students 
participated i.n these programs. Table 9 presents 
pertinent descriptive information by SES. 

Non-Standard English . *^ 

Nori-stan,dard English programs were funded for 68 (14.7%) 
of the Title I LEAs. In tot§;L 11,969 students (B.77o of 
the Title I at^ents) were (served by 241 professional 
and 209- non-profes'sional staJ^ members (49-66 students 
per, professional, staff member and 57.27 students per non- 
professional staff person). .The total cost of the 
project was $3,713,000. Of this total $2,407,000 was 
spent for salaries ($5,348.89 per instructional person)/ 
The NSE information is presented in Table 10. 

'An additional facet of the study concerned an examination 
of the relatioqshi'p betvjeen each district's ESEA Title I 
per pupil expenditures and its total budget per pupil 
expenditure. "^'"^^ , ^ ^ 

Overall, there was no significant correlation (p<.05) 
between Title I per pupil expenditures and the total per 
pupil expenditures (r=0.002). Obs,erving the relationship 
by SES groups, it was. also determined that for' .the 
middle SES group (r=-0.001) and high SES grOup '(-0.106),,' 
the correlations wer^ not significant (p<.05). However, 
for the low SES group there was a^S^gnificant positive 
correlation (p< . 01 , •r=- . 227) between the two types of 
expenditures . 

■ 43 ■ . . 



TABLli 9 , 

Prc-Kindergartcn/Kindcrgarten Participation, Staffing and Cost 



• 

ccc 


Public 
oTuoen cs 


^ Public 
ocUoeni B 


ND 

OcUuvncb 


- 

Total , 

O L UU vll CO 


c 

Cnct 


Prof. 


Non- 

Prof. 

Staff 


Cost 
Per 

Student 


Students 
Per 
Prof. 
Staff 


Students 
Der 
non-p.'X)f . 
Staff 


Salary 


Salary 
Per • 
Stxiff 
Member 


UlS. 


10,676 


466 


0 


Tf,l42 ' 


$V,293,000 


363 


474 


$385.30 


30.69 


23.51 


$2,854,000 


$3,409.80 


Middle 


2,077 


126 


7 


■ 2,^ia 


933.000 


116 


79 


422.47 


19.05 


27.9/ 


618,000 


•3> 169*23 


Hifh ' 


1,'S19 


» 64 


• 0 


1.583 


563.000 


108 


60 


355; 65 • 


14.66'> 


* 26.38 


458,000 


2,72^^ 


Voc. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No SES 


70 


0 


0 


70 


I 26.000 




6 


371 .43 


10 


11.67 


18,000 


1,384.62 


Total 


14,3*12 


656 


7 


15,005 


5,815,000 


594 


619 


^ 387,54 


25.26 


24.24 


3,948,000. 


3,254.74 



SES ^ 


Percent of 

Public Particioants 
. 


Percent of 

Non-Public Participants 


Percent of 

N£cD Participants 


Percent of^ 

Total Participants 


z 1 

LOW' 




s* 

5 . 87. ''■ 


> 

0.0% 




MIDDLE 


13.0 


7.2 




12.3 


HIGH 


21.2 


8.0 


0.0_-— ^ — 


^ 19.6.. 


VOCATIONAL 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


KO SES 


-1 

6 8 


0.0 


0.0 


6./r 


i 

TOTAL 


15.6 


6.2 


'l.O ' 


14.5 ^ 
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a ] ' Kon-Standard CngliSh Particii^ation, Staffing ani Cost 



9 

) SES 


Public 
Students 


1 

>ion- 
' Public 
Students 


ND 

Students 


Total 
Students 


Cost 


• 

Prof. 
Staff 


won- 

Prof. 

Start 


LOSC 

Per 

Student' 


Students 
Per 
Prof, 
otatt 


Student:* 

per 
non-prcf 
otatt 


Salary 


Salary 

rc* 

Staff 
ncuiDer 




7,932 


2,788" 


137 


10,857 


S3. 533. 000 


220 


203 


S325.41 


49.35 


. ?3.tf>? 


9Z ,zoi ,UUU 




' **' 

Middle 




603 


0 


774 


161 000 


IS 


^ 6 


208.01 


51.60 


129.00 


129,000 


6,142.86 


iSish 


53 


205 


0 


258- 


18.000 


6 


0 


69.7: 


43.00 


0 


15,500^ 


2,58a. 33 


/J 

Vocj 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


> 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' • 0 


♦ 0 


Ho SES 


3 


77 


0 


80 


1,000 


0 


0 


11.25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


8,159 


3,673 


137 


11,969 


3.713,000 


241 


2CP 


308.71 


49.66 


57.27 


2,407,000 


5,348.89 > 



SES 


Percent o£ 

Public Participants 


Percent of 

Non-Public Participants 


Percent of . 
N&D Participants 


Percent of 

Total -Participants 


LOW 


' 11.8% 


.8.1% ^ 


^ •■ 30.9% 


11.5% 


MIDDLE 


i:i 


0.4 


, * 0.0 


• " 1.0 


HIGH 


0.7 


0:4 


0.0 


0.7 


VOCATIONAL 


0.0 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


NO SES 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


'. 0.3 


TOTAL 


8.8 


6.2 


19.9 


•. 8.7 
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B. School . . - . " 

- For the academic year i975-76 there were 3,300 elementary 
aftd-* secondary schools in New Jersey (2,464 public and 
838 nonirpublic) . Of this total, .1,55.7 (47.2%) 
participated in SSEA Title I programs. - 

Individualized schools have, not beenvclassified according 
to socioeconomic status; however, by assiaming a 
homogetrl^y of SES throxi'ghout a school district, SES levels 
and community type levels can be assigned to each school. 
In this manner it was determined that 298 , schools" (19.1%) 
were from high SES LEAs ; 521 schools (33.5%) were from 
middle SES LEAs;. 676 schools (43.4%)" from low SES LEAs ; - 
' 12 schools (0.8%) were from Vocational-Technical LEAs; 
and 50 schools (3.2%) were from LEAs with.no socioeconomic 
Status levdl. . " 

Of the 1557 schools participating in. ESEA Title. I, 
I 1413 '(90.8%) administered Language' Experience programs, 
508 (32.6%) Computational Skills programs, 5aQ (34.07*) 
Kindergarten/Pre-Kindergart.en programs, and 362 (23.3%)' 
NSE programs. Of the schools participating^ in^-^nguage 
Experience and Computational Skills programs , (46 5 schools 
administered both programs, 948 only Language Experience, 
and 43 only Computational Skills. Table U presents 
information concerning the number of s'chools in each 
SES category who participated in each of the four ESEA 
Title .1 programs. 
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Number, of -Schools Per Program by^^SES^. 



r 

s;es ^ 


Language 
Experience 


Computational 
Skills 


Non-Standard 
English 


Pre-Kindergarten 
Kindergarten 


*.Low 


646 C45.7%). 


240 (47:3%) 


313 '(86.4%)- 


241 (45.5%) 


Middle 


474 (33.8%) 


159 (31 .3%)' 


32 (8.8%)^ 


157 (29.6%) 


High« 


236 (16.7%) 


■94 (18.5%) 


* 17 (4.7%)- 


123 (23'. 2%) 


Vocational . 


■12 (0.9%) 


4 (0.8%) 


0 (0.0%);- 


rr-^ 

3 (0.6%) 


No SES 


45 (3.2%) 


11 (2.n) 


0 (0.0%) 


■ 6 (1.1%) 


Total 


1413 


508 


362 


530 



The percentages in uhe table, refer to the percentage of those schools ^ \ 

participating in each program Cs-g-> 45.7% of all schools participating 
in Language Experienc3 Programs, were from low SES districts.) 



The school-wide information obtainable for each of the 
four programs concerned numbers of students participating, 
number of professional and non-professional staff, 
niomber of days the program,, was in operation, when the 
programs was in operation (duririg schdol hours and/or ' 
after), and the' number' of minutes per student per week. 

From this information, it was then possible to obtain,- 
for each program, an .average student-staff rat*io , an 
average minutes per week per instructor and finally 
an average minutes per week per student ^per instructor. 
This information (obtained for e^ch program) was then 
correlated with NJEAP fourth and seventh grade/1975 
ggregated school results to assess pertinent relation-^ 

\ • "V 

sntps (there were not enough "schools for which the NJElAP 
was "Administered "and programs offered in tenth or 
twelfth grades to obtain meaningful relationships). 
Again, because of the effect of socioeconom.ic status, these, 
analyses wfere performed according to SES group. 

It -was not feasible to analyze relationships concerning 
programs adopted^adapted because the. variability between , 
schools concerning number of adoptions was very small. 

The* remainder of the results for this section will be • 
analyzed by program. 

Language Experience 

There were 1407 schools (99.6% of the schools participating 
in Language Expisrience programs) whose programs were 
administered during school hours. On the average the 

' . 50 " \ ^ 



' .programs were -.administered 4.05' days per week. Each, 
participating student had IA8.54 minutes of ESEA Title 
I 'instruction .per* week; while the average -time per week 
' per student>per staff member was 53.76 minutes. The 

average pupil-staff member ratio was. 24.02 students" per ., / 
staff member. This information by .SES" grotip, is 
presented in Table 12. . * . ' . v 

Table 13 presents the correl? ion coefficients between . 

selected ESEA Title I variables and 1975 NJEAE. reading 

\ results for each SES grouping. For all three SES ^ 

categories, there .was a significant negative correlation ; 

between achievement, and number^xjf students per instructor-.' 

TJ^is relationship indicates that for those schools . - 
ft* 

having a smaller ratio (i.e., more instructors -per • 
• student) , the average educational achievement level wag 
higher. This result supports similar results f ound^ in 
the district wide comparisons. •' 

Additional significant results (p<.OL) were present for 
the low SES group'between achievement and minutes per week 
per student oer instructor and minutes per week per student 
(p<.01). The correlations indicated that 1) T these - 
low socioeconomic schools , r.ore inistructional time for 
each 'student .-per instructor was related to a higher 
avera??^ achievement level; and 2) the poorer performing . 
students were receiving more • ins tructional time. These 
results were not preseiit for thai' middle or high SES 
groups for fourth grade. 
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- 

SES- 


* Average Days Per . 
Wqek orTProgram 


Average Minutes pex 
^ek per Student 


; Averao'e Students 
per Instructor 


Average 

Ml niite^ TieT Week net* 

Student per-Tnstrudtor" 


Low: ' 


/• 

■ • • 4.79 . 


• Jis 162.10 


. 29\'34 - « ' ' 


-46.3:7" 


Middle 


' 4.^51 ; 


>^ 128.81 


17.28' " \ 


: 55.96 


» ^ » 
High. ■ ■ 


. ■ 4.54 • ' / 


149.88 


16.19 


■ 75*74 


<. , ■ 
Vocational '-. 


s.oo' ■ < 


"199.17 " ■ 


24.13- 


79.67 


No SES 


4.56 - 


145.18 


11.24 


93.33 ^ : 


> 

. Total 


4.65 - 


148.54 


24.02 


53.76 ^ 1 



TABLE 12 . 
V '' LMGUAGE EXPERIENCE SCHOOL INFORMATION 



- TABLE 13 , 

FOURTH. GRADE SCHOOL CORRELATIONS OF ESEA TITLE I 
AND EDUCATIONAt ACHIEVEMENT 





SES 






Reading 
Test 


Math 
Test 


9 


■ Ls6w . 




4 




■ i 

Students per instructor 


I 




-0.254** 


-0.251** 




Minutes per week j^r student 


per 


instructor 




U . loo^^ 




Minutes per student per week 




C\ /. 0 1 icic 
— U • 4/1'*'* 




Middle ■ . ' ^ 








-I ■ ..- • ■ ' 
i Students per instructor ^ 


-0-247** 


-0.089 




1 Minute^ per. week per student 


per' 


instructor 


0-123 


0.188 




.J-- ' ■ . " 

\ , Minutes per student per week 


-0*116 


-0.061 




^ HiRh . ' 








Students per instructor 


-0.289* 


-0.401* 




^ Minutes p^r week per student 


per 


instructor 


-0-103 


-0.365* 




Minutes per student per week 


-0.194 


-0.365* 


X 


; ' * significant p<^*05 
^ ** significant p<.01 











Table 14 presents the same correlational relationgMps 
for those schools administering the seventh grade 1975'/^^^ 
NJ^PAP and servicing atudents with ESEA Title I programs 
in that grade. The only significant relation (p<.01) for 
seventh grade concerned student-instructor ratio and. 
achievement for the low SES groups of schools. Similar 
to other results obtained, a smaller student-staff • ratio 
was related to a higher reaulng achievement level. No 
other significant relationship existed.' . 

Computational Skills * 
Students in Computational Skills programs received 
instruction on an average of 4.63 days per week for* 
157.05^"inutes per week. There were 14.22 pupils per 
staff person and, the mean time for each student per 
instructor was 57^32 minutes per week. Table 15 
presents this information by SES groups. 

The correlations between Title I information and fourth 
grade mathematics achievement appears in Table 13, along 
with similar data, for Language Experience. 

The results for mathematics resemble those for reading, 
^or the low S^S group, there was a strong nec^ative - 
correlation (p<.01) between achievement and student- 
instructor ratio and achievement and minutes per 
student while a strong positive relationship existed 
(p<.01) between achievement and minutes per student per 
, instructor. As for the Language Experience program, 
thii combination of significant correlations ' 
indicate that those schools with more individualized, 
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TABLE -14 

SEVENTH GRADE CORRELA'i iONS OF, .ESEA TITLE I 
AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



1 

SES , I 


Reading 
Test 


Math 
. Test 


1 

Low 






Students per instructor * 


-C.709*-^ 


-0.714** ~ 


Minutes ner week ner student nor* instructor 


yj • X X 


0.004 


Minutes per student per week 


0,165 


0.143 


■■ Middle 






Students per ^instructor 


-0.409 


-0.517 


Minutes per week per student per instructor 


0.292 


0.617 


Minutes per student per week 


-0.129 


t0.163 










Students per instructor ' » 


-0:200 




Minutes per week per student per instructor 


-0.738 




Minutes per student per week 


-0.738 





/ 



* significant p<.05 
^* significant p<.01 



\ 
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SES - 


Average Days Per 
Week of Program 


Average Minutes per 
Week per Student 


Average Students 
per Instructor 


Average 

Minutes per Week per 
Student per Instructor 


Low 


■ 4. 71 


170.92 


14.74 


51.14 


Middle • 


4.44 ^ 


131.68- 


12.60 ( 


60.23 


■ High 


4.66 


152.82 


14.59 


87.33 


Vocational 


5.00 


210.00 ^ 


— ^ — ' 

19.33^ 


93.33 


No SES 


4.55 


136.82 


9.43 


71.67 


' Total 


4.63 


157.05 


14.22 


. 57.32 ' ^ 



TABLE ,15 

COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS SCHOOL INFORMATION 

♦ 

57 

■ ■ 58 ' 
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attiention for a longer period of time were the schools 
in which the students performed best on the mathematics 
test. . ■ * ^ ' ^ 

There were no significant correlations for the middle 
SES group. For the high socioeconomic group, there 
were significant (p<.05) negative correlations for all the 
relationships with achievement. The negative correla- 
tion for time of instruction per week with achievement 
indicates that the better performing schools are 
administer? rig the Computational Skills program, for a 
lesser amount of time; or conversely, thOi>c schools 
which need the Title I instruction most (i.e., poorest 
average achieving schools)/, are administering the 

program, on the average, for a longer amount of time. 

/ 

*■ ' 

"Table 14 presents 'the same correlations for seventh 
grade mathematics achievement. Because of small sample 
sizes, the Spearman rank-order correlation coefficient was 
used. .Further, because of small sample sizes correlations 
cou3.d jiot be calculated for the high SES group. 

The only significant relationship (p<.01) was a 
negative correlation between NJEAP math and students 
per staff person for the low SES group. 

Non-Standard English . 

Of the 362 schools participating in Non-Standard English 
programs, 348 (96.1%) administered their program during 
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school hours. Overall, NSE programs were administered 

k.ll days per week, during which students spent 

169-66 minutes per week in NSE prog^;ains and the. average 

time per student per staff member was'* 53-20 minutes 

per week- There were 21-36 students per staff member in 

NSE programs- Table 16 presents this information, by 

SES group- ' , • 

Pre-Kindergar ten/Kindergarten , 

There were 530 schools who participated in Pre-Kindergarten/ 
Kindergarten "programs . Of this total, 5^6^(99-2%) 
administered their program during school hours. Information,, 
by SES, pertaining to the Pre-Kindergartijen/ Kindergarten 
programs is presented in Table 17- 

In general, these programs were administered 4-75 day?, 
per week. Each child received an average of 257-27 
minutes per week of instruction (or 80-56 minutes per 
week for each student per instructor). There were 
8,78 students per staff member. 
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SES 


. Average Days Per 
Week of Program 


'\ 

Average Minutes per, 
Week per Student 


Average "Students 
per Instructor 


"• Average 

Minutes per "iVeek per • 
Student per Instructor 


Low 


4.93 


173.60 


22.22 


49.51 


Middle 


3.22 


\ 

127.66 ^ ' 


8.50 


95.00 ■ ' 


High 


3.82 ■ 


179.12 


6.11 


167.17 


Vocational 


> 

0 


b 


0 


0 


No SES 


0 


0 • 0 


0 




Total 


"~4.?2 


"169.66 


* 21.36 ■ 


-Q — : — , — 1 

53.20 ■ 



TABLE 16 

NON-STANDARD ENGLISH SCHOOL INFORMATION 
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SES 


Average Days Per 
• Week of Program 


Average Minutes per , 
Week per Student 


. Average Students 
per Instructor 


Average • 

Minute J per Week per 
Student per Instructor 


Low ^ N 


4.85 


321.76 


- ■ 8.31 


69.29 J 


Middle 


*4.58- 


197.60 


9.29 


' < ' ' i 

93.fio 


* 

High 


' 4.76 


212.93 


10.77 


118. "il 


Vocational , 


6.00 ' 


105'. 00 


4.44 • ' 


3!). 00 


No SES 


4.00 


225.00 


5.00 


103,85 ' 


Total 


4.75*' 


257.27 


8.78 


80.56 



J- 



"TABLE 17 

PRE-KIND2RGARTEN/KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL INFORMATION 
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Conclusions 

Certain general relationships between ESEA Title I and 
educational, achievement were evidenced throughout the 
socioeconomic groupings, ^ ^ 

' Those LEAs with, higher average staff Title I salaries 
\were usually the ones with the poorer performing 
. s^tudents in both r,eading and mathematics. The key 
to this, relationship lies in the definition of a large 
'average salary figure. If a high average salary figure 
represents high pay to few s tafJ^";members , . then it 
, may be concluded that a small Title I staff is not 
effectively meeting, the academic needs of the students. 

The inverse relationship between achievement and student 

^ instruv^tor ratio strenghtens "^the conclusions drawn from. 

the relationship between achievement and salary per 

instructor. Those LEAs with' a larger ratio (i.e.," less 
'J 

instructors to serve the students) were the poorer 
performing LEAs. This result when taKen in> cpntext with 
^ the a^hievementTsalary per instructor cof relation', may 
indicate that those LEAs with a small, but we' 1 paid 
Tit:le I staff, are not adequately meeting the students 
fieeds. There should be a larger staff, resulting in a 
^mailer student-instructor ratio. * ^ 

The generally positive relationship. between achievement 
and time spent per instructor in Title I instruction 
indicates that those schools allotting more time per 
student per instructor for T^it.le I instruction were* 
the better performing schpols . The results indicate 



••that perhaps more time "allotted f or the'se additional . 
reading and mathematics programs could result in increased 
mastery levels for. the students; 

Except .for isolated instanc'^s, there ^was no relationship 
between achievement ' and number of programs adopted/ 
adapted. This may,', howeyer, be an arifact of the data., 
There was not a large vatiability between achievement and - 
number of -programs , which may, cause spurious correlations. 

It is important to note all of the data obtainable from 
the ESEA Title I applications were examined; : those 
conclusions drawn were based solely on the analysis of ^ . 
the available data. It is apparent that the Title I 
applications do not address all areas of concern for 
'analyses of ESEA Title I for New Jersey., • ' • 

This study analyzed the existing data in both, a descriptive 
manner and a correlational manner. It must be remembered 
that correlation- does not imply a causation^, only that a* 
relationship exists between certairt entities. • • 
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1975-76 Title I District Data Sheet 



Xpplifcatiori 
irBage 



District Number"^ 
1 District Name 

County Number^^ 
1 County Name * 

1 Total Expenditures 

FY 1973-74 
* FY 1974-75 
1 Federal Funds 

. FY 1973-74 
FY 1974-75 



(1-4) 
(5-35) 



36-37) 




(48-55) 
(56-63) 



(64-71) 

; (72-79) 

1 (80) 



District Number* 
1 Average Daily Attendance 

FY 1973-74 
FY 1974-75 , ' ~n 
1" Preliminary Allocation 

1 Amount of Request 

1 Title I Participants 

Public 
Nonpublic 
N&D 

1 Language Experience 

Grade Levels*'"' 
Public 



(1-4) 

(5-9) 
(10-14) 
(15-22) 
(23-30) 

« 

(31-35) 
(36-40) 
(41-45) 

(46-47) 
(48-52) 



Nonpublic^ 
N&D 
Total 
Full Prof 
Part Prof 
Full Non-prof 
Part Non-crof 



/ 










2 / (80) 

, ..„,„. ^ 


District Number^'^ 






-----•-/-- 

/ (1-4) 



Cost . ^ 
Non Standard English 
Rrade Levels''«^^'«^ 
Public 
. Nonpublic 
N&D 
Total 
Fall Prof 
Part Prof 
Full Non-prof 
Part Non-prof 
^Cost 

Compultational Skills 
Grade Levels'""''' 
Public 
Nonpublic 
N&D 
Total 



' (5-12) 



/ 



.(13-14) 
.(15-19) 
(20-24) 
(25-29) 

_l (30-34) 

/ _(35-37) 
(38-40) 
(41-43) 
(44-46) 
(47-54) 



(55-56) 
.(57-61) 

(62-66) 
.(67-71) 

(72-76) 



yull Prof 



{11-19) 
(80) 



1 

Add #1.1 
Add ,n.l 



District Number"^* 
Part Prof 
Full Non-prof 
Part Non-prof 
Cost 

Pre-K/Kindergarten 
Grade Levels^'^^*^ 
Public 
Nonpublic 
' N&D 

Total " , . 
Full Prof 
Part Prof 
Full Non-prof 
Part Non-prof 
Cost 

Cooperative Program (l=yes, 2=no) 

District Number of Participating Districts'*^ (B) 
(only if Cooperative Program is checked yes) (C) 

Number of Participants in each District (A) 
(only if Cooperative Program is checked yes) . 



(5-7) 
. (8-10) 
(11-13) 
(14-21)- 

(22-23). 

(24-28) 

(29-33) 

(34-38) 

_(39-43) 

_C4^4-46) 

_(47-49) 

_(50-52) 

_(53-55) 

(56-63) 

(64) 

(65-68) 
"(69-72) 

_(73-7 7) 
(80) 



District Number-' 



(1-4) 



A n.l Number of Participants • . (B) (10-14) 



"Add #1.1 Amount of Funds 

1 , Total Allocation 
Preliminary 
Final 

1 ^ Total Requested 
Preliminary 
^ Final 

I Total Approved 

Preliminary 



(A) $ (15-22) 

(B) $ (23-30) 

(C) $ '(31-38) 



_(39-46) 

(47-54) 

(55-62) 

(63-70) 

(71-78) 

SJ (80) 



1 



District Number 
Total Approved 
Final 

Enrolled in Public Schools own 
School District 

Grade Span^-" 

Number schools 



(1-4) 

. (5-12) 

♦ 

(13-14) 
(15-16) 



Number of Residing Children 
Other School District(s) 
Grade Span*-' 

Number of Residing Children 

Enrolled in Private Schools own 
School District 

Grade Span'"'' 

Number of Schools 

NuTiber of Residing Children 



.(17-21) 

(22-23^. 
(24-28) 

(29-30) 
(31-32) 
(33-37) 



ERIC 



( JL 



other School District (s) 

Number of Residin-; Children ^ (38-42) ; 

4 Neglected and Delinquent 

Grade Span-*^* I (43-44) 

Number of Schools ' y:(45-46) 

Number of Residing Students (47-51) 

4 Not Enrolled but Eligible .^(:52-56) 

4 Data Source/ Low Income 

(1 if checked; 0 if not checked) 

Aid for Dependent Children (57) 

Free School Lunch . > (58) 

Schooi^Su-rv^y • (59) 

' ■ Health -^eatistics ' (60) 

Housing {statistics (61) 

Employment Statistics (62) 

U.S. Census (63) 

Other. • (6A) 

5 Total Number of Attendance Areas (65-66) 

5 Total Children from Low Income Families (67-71) 

11 Number Eligible P^ublic ' {12-1(>) 

■ •! 6 (80) 



District Number '' (.1-^) 

11 Nunber Eligible Nonpublic (!?-9) 

N&D ' ^(l0-"r4)' 

12 NSE 

Public , ' (15-19) 

Nonpublic (20-24) 

, -.N&D (25-29) 



■ 29 Number of Differ^ent Types of Supportive ' ; - 

Services . (30- 3T) 

I 

Total PubLic ^(32-36) 

Tota-r Nonpublic • (37-41)- 

Total N&D (42-46) 

35 Combinations of Fiscal Data (l=yes, 2=no) 

Reg, A, Realloc (^7) 

^ Reg, A, Carry ■ . ('^S) 

t 

Reg, A, Current • ^ : (^9) 

Reg, B, Realloc (50) 

Reg,.B. Carry . _ „ (51) 

Summer, A, Reall - '(52)- 

Summer, A, Carry (53) 

Summer, A, Current 

- (54) 

' Summer, B, Reafloc (55) 

Summer', B, Carry (56) 

Total, A, Realloc (57) 

Total, A, Carry . . (58> 

Total, A, Current . (59) 

Total; B, Realloc ■ . (60) 

Total, B, Carry ' (61) 

Total', S>. Current ^ (62) 

37 Budget Breakdo\^m (Part A) 

Line 100 Administration $ (63-70) 

Lint 200 Instruction $ (71-78) 

7 (80) 



District Number-'' 



(1-4) 



Line 600 Operation I (5-12) 

Line 700 Maintenance $ ! (13-20.) 

Line 800 Fixed Charges , $ (21-28) 

.Line 1000 Student Activities $ (29-36) ' 

Line 1100 Other Expenses , $ ^(37-A4) 

37 Salaries (line 200) . ^ 

Language experience ' ^ ^ ^^.^^^'^^^ 

NSE • ' * $ (53-60) 

Computational Skills $ ^X61-68) 

Pre-l.ind/Kind $ (69-76) 

■ ' . 8 (80) " 

District Number** : — (1 

Add #2.1 Number of N&D Institutions (^'^^^ 

Total Number of Children - (.7-10)- 

Public " - . (11-14) 

Private ■ (15-18) 

• Institutional ^ (19-22) 

Dropouts • (23-2b) 

Participation (Total) 

Pre K (27-30) 

(31-3A) 

1_6 (35-38) 

7-12" * (39-42) 

Dropouts (43-^.6) 

Add #2.1 Total number of non-professionals (47-48) 

Total Staff • (49-51) 



7q 



Add #4.1 Pre-Schpol . " . ' 

Niomber participants • (52-56) 

. N&D Participants^- (57-61) 
Add #4.1 Kindergarten 

Public ■ (62-66) 

. Nonpublic ' ;^(67-71) 

N&D : . .(72-76) 

■ ■ • • 9 (80) 



7b 



er!c\ - 



-59- 



District Nuipber* • ^ (1-^) 

A • (80) 

Language Experience * 



P 11 







District ' 
Standard * 


Eligible 
Students 


Above 
Standard 


Below 
Standard 


NSE 


Eligible to 
participate 


Selected to 
participate 




01 (5-6) 


1 
















(7-34) 




2 
















(35-62) 


02 (5-6) 


3 
















(r-34} 




















(35-62) 


03 (5-6) 


!> 
















(T-54) 




6 




1 — 












(55-62> 


04 (5-6) 


7 


■ 


— ■ 












(7-34) 


8 
















(3S-62) 


05 (3-6) 


9 
















(7-34) 




10 
















(35-62) 


06 (5-6) 


n 
















(7-34) 




12 










t 


1 

1 




'35.6r 



i 



7b 



District Nuirber^- • " . 

■■ ■ : B (80). 



.r 






Standard 
Level 


Above 
Standard 


— — 1 

Below 
Standard . 


Selected 




;^ 01 


(5-6) 


1 










(7-22) 


O r 
1 




2 




/ ' ' 






(23-38),- 






3 










(39-54^^ 






4 










(55-70) 


02 


(5-6) 


5 










(7-22) 


* 




6 


• 








(23-38) 


- > 

4 




7 


> • 








(39-54) 






8 










(55-70)' - 


03 


(5-6) 


9 










(7-22) ■ 




•4 


IC). 










(23-38) * 






11 










(39 . ;) 






12 










(S5-70) 
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-DjLstrict -Number ' 



(1-4) 
(80) 



Computational Skills 



Add #3.1 

01 (5-6) 



ERIC 



02 (5-6) 



03 (5-6) 



04 (5-5) 



SO" 



1 
•2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



, District 
b tan aaru 


Above 
ouanaaru 


Below 


NSE 

tJ U 


P'ar 1z i c in an t s 


















; 






























































, ^ ^ 






























■» 

/ 

1 













\ 



(7-26) 
(27-46) 
(47-66) 

(7-26) 
(27-46*) 
(4 7-66) 

(7-26) 
(27-46) 
(47-66) 

(7-26) 
(27-46) 
(47-66) 
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1975-76 Title I School Data Sheet 
(one must be completed for each school within the district) . 



Application 
page 



P. 13 



P. 13 



23 



•District Number* 
School Kiimber* 
School Name 

Unduplicated Participants 



District Number* 

'School Number* 
Unduplicated Participants 



Professional Staff 
Nonprofessional Staff 



PK 
K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



9 

10 
11 
12 



X 



4r 



(1-4) 
: (5-7) 
(8-39) 

(40-43) 
(44-4'7) 
.(48-51) 
.(52-55) 
.(56-59) 
(60-63, 
(64-67) 
(68-71) 
(72-75) 
•(76-79) 
(80) 
(1-4) 
(5-7)- 
. (8-11) 
(12-15) 
(16-19) 
(20-23) 
_(24-26) 
(27-29) 



-63- 



Participating Children 
Public 
Nonpublic 
N&D 

Number of Daysj Project in Operation 
Puring School Hours (l«yes, 2«no) 
Other Hours (l=yes, 2=no) 

' Minutes /students /week (convert to minutes) 
P. 27 NSE 

Number Professional Staff 
Non-professional Staff 

Participating Children 

/ 

I Public 
Nonpublic 
N&D 

Days Project in Operation 

' During School Hours 

^ i 
Other pours 

Minutes /students 

3.7 Computational Skills 

Professional Staff 

Non-jprofessional Staff 

1 

Public Participants ^ 

! 
I 
I 

nistrint Number* 
School Number^ 
Nonpublic 
N&D 

Days of Week 



Add 



(53-56) 



(70-72) 

(73-75) 

(76-79) 

Y (80) 

(1-4) 

(5-7) 

(8-11) 

(12-14) 

(15) 
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During School Houirs 
Other Hours 
Minutes / s tudent 
Add 4.4 Pre K/Kindergarten 

Number of Professionals 
Non-professionals 
' Public 
Nonpublic 
N&D 

Days of Week 
During School Hours 
' ' Other Hours 



(16) 

(17) 

_(18-20) 

(21-23) 

(24^26) 

(27-30) 

(31-34) 

(35-37) 

[ (38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41 -43) 

Z (80) 
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Instructions for Title I Data Collection 



District number 4s a four digit number to be obtained from 
the computer printouts (Add leading zeros if the number is 
less than four digits) . 

School number is a three digit number obtained in the same 
manner as district code. 



County Code - use the following codes 

Atlantic - 01 

Bergen - 03 

Burlington - 01/ 

Camden - 07 

Cape May - 09 

Cumberland ~ 11 . ' 

Essex - 13 

Gloucester - 15 ' 

Hudson. - 17 ► 

Hunterdon - 19 

Mercer - 21 

Middlesex - 23 

Monmouth - 25 

Morris - 27 

Ocean ^- 29 

Passaic - 31 

Salem - 33 

Somerset - 35 

Sussex - 37 

Union - 39 

Warren - 41 




Round all numbers to nearest whole number, 



Use the following code for Grade level 

P - pre kindergarten 
K - kindergarten 
1-9 - 1st to 9th grade 
A - 10th grade 
B - 11th grade 
C " 12th grade 

For all items marked Grade Level, record the code for the 
, lowest grade level and Lht- code foi the highest' grade . For / 
example, if the Grade levels are 2.3,4. and 10. use' the 
following code / 

Grade Level ' 2 j A 

On, page 6, for the number of different type ^ of sujpportijve 

^or vices ^'ou v7 T 11 have to connr the numbet of types oF services 

and place that number on th*^ sheet. 



-66- 



7. For the Budget breakdown on Page 6 and 7, use only Part A budget 

t * 

8* In -the school data sheet, page 2 and 3, for the entry marked 
Minutfcs/Stude: t, if the data in the Title I application is not 
given in minutes , you must convert the time to minutes. 



6 
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APPEKDIX B 



erIc 



8V 



-68- 



\ 



COMMUNITY-TYPES 



Urban Center (UG) densely populated with extensive 
development. 

Urban- Suburban (US) - .near an urban center but not as highly 
de\reloped, with larger residential areas. 

Suburban (S) - predominantly single family residential 
with a short distance c ' an urban area. 

Suburban-Plural (SR) - rapidly developing area, but still 
large tracts of open land available for development. . 

Rural (R) - scattered small communities and isolated single- 
family dwellings . 

Rural Center (RC) - highly density core area with surrounding 
rural municipalities. , " • . 

Rural Center Rural (RCR) - small developed core area 
surrounded by rural afeas. 

Vocational (V) - primary enphasis on vocational training 
under a separate educational jurisdiction. 

Regional District (R) - an educational jurisdiction estab- 
lished to serve ^*^veral surrounding communities. 



80 



